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Che South African Ontlook 


Selfishness is of the very essence of the sin from which, 
any revival of religion, men need to be redeemed ; but 
hat if there be no particular form of this sin from which 
2 more need to be redeemed today than a complacent 
difference to the social evils that surround our com- 
rtable lives? Such a complacence, where it exists, is 
stly felt to take all reality from the Church’s worship. 

: - —God’s Will in Our Time (Church of Scotland). 

* * * % 


he War. 

Some of the most desperate fighting in the history of warfare 
as taken place on the Russian front in October, One outstand- 
g event has been the German failure to hold the line of the 
nieper River, a natural defence line which they made reckless 
actifices to retain. Dnepropetrovsk, Melitopol and other 
mportant places have changed hands and, withthe Russians again 
Tiving westwards, the Crimea and the southern Ukraine seem 
S good as lost to the Germans. Further north the German 
efence line has been pressed back but near the end of October 
ad not been broken as in the south. 

In Italy the Allies have fought their way slowly and methodi- 
ally northwards towards Rome. Swift advances cannot be 
xpected on this front. In the Balkans patriot forces have been 
ctive and are receiving arms through the Adriatic ports which 
hey hoid. In the Pacific the Japanese have again lost very 
eavily in airplanes. The war on German submarines has been 
preatly helped by Portugal’s action in granting naval and air bases 
m the Azores to the Allies. In Moscow a three-power con- 
erence of great significance, and headed by the Russian, British 
and American foreign secretaries, has been deliberating. The 
utcome of this conference should be far-reaching but at the time 


of writing no official pronouncements had come from it. 
* *% * * 


Service Medals for Natives. 
Vificial Decision. 

Twenty-five years after the end of the last war Private 
lohannes Molefe, now serving as a member of the Native Military 
Sorps, has been awarded the three medals of the Great War, the 
nedals for which were not issued to all serving Natives, says the 
“ape Times of 11th October. The Union Government has now 
atimated that Natives serving in the present war will receive 
he same consideration, so far as service medals are concerned, 


[NovemseEr 1, 1943], 


as all other ranks. Some time ago, noticing the rows of ribbons — 
his European officers were wearing, Molefe told the story of his — 
service. He joined the 4th Battery, S.A.M.R., for service in © 
South-West Africa twenty-nine years ago. Heserved through — 
the South-West African and East African campaigns and later 
went to France with the S.A. Native Labour Corps. The ~ 
Director of the non-European Army Services took the matter up — 
with the authorities with the result that at the Native Military © 
Corps training area Colonel Stubbs pinned the three ~ 
medals of the Great War on to the tunic of Private Molefe. ’ 
* * % * 

Basuto with the Eighth Army. 

We learn from Basutoland’s Mochochonono that one message 
which the Eighth Army sent to the Middle East after it had — 
obtained a footing on Sicily was ‘“‘ Please send us our Basuto.” 
The message referred to those Basuto members of the Auxiliary — 
African Pioneer Corps whose magnificent efforts had helped the © 
Eighth Army maintain its historic advance from Alamein to ~ 
Tunis. Back in Egypt the Basuto, proudly wearing their — 
Eighth Army flashes, were delighted to hear the news. ‘‘ Now 
we go forward to Rome,” they said. ‘‘ Next to going toourown — 
country we would sooner be with the Eighth Army than ~ 
anywhere else in the world.” Several companies of them have ~ 
already crossed the Mediterranean. Although it had not been ~ 
intended to send them out of Africa, their eagerness and enthu- 
siasm, coupled with the insistence of the Eighth Army, couldnotbe ~ 
denied. One of the Basuto units still waiting in its desert camp 
is a Pioneer Signals Company which went the whole way from 
Alamein to Tunis with the Eighth Army. The men are impatient ~ 
to get back to active service. Said Sergeant Mpete: “We © 
belong to Eighth Army. We charged their batteries, drove 
their trucks, unloaded their signal stores, carried their telegraph 
poles, mended their wires. We were bombed with them, we — 
enjoyed the same rations, we laughed at the same jokes, we Were 
blown up by the same mines. When we got to Tunis we said; 
‘ This is fine, the mountains, the green fields are like our Basuto- 
land,’ and we were happy to be there. Now we are sitting in 
our tents in the sand and we think how nice it would be to be © 
back with Eighth Army.” 

& * 


* * 


State suggests better conditions for Native 
Farm Labourers. 

The need for improved working conditions for Natives on 
farms is stressed in a circular on the subject of Native farm 
labour which has been prepared by the Department of Native 
Affairs and is being distributed through the South African 
Agricuitural Union to farming organisations throughout the 
country. The Department suggests the employment of Native 
labour officers whose duties would be: (1) In consultation 
with the Labour Advisory Board or the farmers’ association of 
each district, to draw up for the district standards regarded as 
suitable, such as for minimum feeding requirements, minimum 
housing requirements, minimum wages, and maximum daily 
tasks or hours of employment. (2) By inspections, and, if 
necessary, by representation through the appropriate board or 
association, to endeavour to secure conformity with these stand- 
ards. (3) To advise recruiters and attesting officers on appli- 
cation, of the conditions of employment agreed upon in any 
district or section of a farming industry. (4) Generally, to 
keep responsible farming organisations and individual farmers, 3 
as well as the Department, informed on matters affecting Native = 
labour with a view to measures being taken to improve the posi- 
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yD reviewing the work of the past few months and in planning 

for the coming days, the Executive of the Christian Council 
dealt with matters of considerable moment at its meeting in 
Johannesburg on 5th October. The Archbishop of Cape Town, 
President of the Council, was in the chair, and the attendance 
was representative of the many interests in which the Council is 
engaged. 

Questions arising from the present state of African Education 
were considered with great care. Resolutions passed at the 
important Conference called together in July by the Institute of 
Race Relations were warmly approved. The Executive thus 
ranges itself on the side of those who are pressing for recognition 
by the Government of free, compulsory elementary education 
for African children as the ultimate aim, to be achieved in stages 
according to a pre-conceived plan. The vexed question. of 
“control ’’ is to be referred to the Churches and Missions who 
are constituent bodies of the Christian Council, so that their 
views may be considered at a meeting of the Executive to be held 
immediately before that of the Council of the Institute of Race 
Relations in January next. 

All who were connected with or interested in the memorable 
Fort Hare Conference on Christian Reconstruction held in 1942, 
will learn with deep interest that plans are in hand for a similar 
Conference on Evangelism, to be held in 1944. Details have stiilto 
be considered in Committee ; but it is intended that the organisa- 
tion of preparatory work bv study groups, so successful last 
year, shall be carried through again. -It is expected that speciai 
literature will be prepared and published to cover the vast field 
of Evangelism provided by the many complex relationships, 
racial, industrial, social and ecclesiastical in South Africa. 

The Executive was confronted with many open doors of 

opportunity in the form of appeals from numerous quarters for 
Christian literature in the various vernaculars, for the use of 
non-European troops in North Africa and in camps within the 
Union. Funds raised by private subscription, as well as a 
generous grant from the Department of Native Affairs, have all 
been expended; but ‘the need is greater than ever. It is 
recognised that the recruiting of tens of thousands of African 
men has presented the Christian Churches with a unique oppor- 
tunity. The “ Books for Troops? Committee in Johannesburg 
has generously come to our help. A renewed approach is being 
made to the Secretary for Native Affairs. We trust there will be 
a generous response to the appeal published elsewhere in this 
issue. Expert service in the purchase and despatch of suitable 
literature is freely given, and there are no overhead charges 
whatsoever. 
_ In another column mention is made of the proposed Youth 
Council which, it is hoped, will bring together the large number 
of Youth organisations throughout the country in a comprehen- 
sive effort to meet the needs of the post-war generation. Sympa- 
thetic consideration of the proposals by all interested bodies is 
sought. 

The proposal to co-ordinate the widely varying laws govern- 
ing Native marriages in the several Provinces has created wide- 
spread interest, and many divergent views are already being 
expressed. In this matter as in the question of permits for 
missionaries to enter Native areas, and other questions, the 
Council is the medium of communication between the Missions 
and the Department of Native Affairs. 

The Council has a small Committee of experts to deal with 
matters of Social and Economic research and welfare. This 
Committee intends at a later date to co-ordinate social studies at 
present being undertaken by several of the Churches in South 
Africa, 
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A resolution was despatched to the appropriate Governn 
departments urging that the scheme for the provision of me 
for school children be brought into full operation without d 
so that the particularly great needs of African children ma 
met, Other important recommendations relating to Af 
health and to the place of Mission Hospitals in a National Healt] 
Service were placed before the National Health Services Cont 
mission on the day following the meeting of the Executive. 

The Executive met under the shadow of the great loss whici 
the cause of missions in the international sphere has suffered i) 
the passing of Dr. William Paton. It would be in accord witi 
the desire of that great Christian leader that plans forthe further 
ance of the Kingdom in Africa with which he had been engage 
shortly before his death, should be carried forward. Earnes 
consideration was given to those plans by the Executive. Th 
formation of ‘‘ Regional Councils,” that is, the grouping togetha 
where possible of Christian Councils in Africa by the formatioy 
of larger co-ordinating units, is contemplated. In the prepara 
tion of the South African field for such a development the hel; 
of our provincial Missionary Councils is to be sought. Thi 
Transvaal Missionary Association, The 'Transkeian Missionarjj 
Conference, the Natal Missionary Conference, the Ciskei Misi 
sionary Council, and the Swaziland Missions Conference, havi) 
been requested to undertake the study of the present needs ana 
resources of their respective areas, and to outline future policy: 
along the seven lines which are followed in the work of tha 
Christian Council, namely: Evangelism, Education, Medica] 
Work, Women’s Work, Literature, Socia! and Economic Welfare’ 
and Youth Movements. The results of these surveys will at «| 
later date be co-ordinated by a Committee of the Christian 
Council. Thus it is hoped will South Africa be prepared t 
play its part in the larger work of a Regional Council, and possibly! 
ina future ‘‘ Africa Conference of Missions ”’ which, it is thoughty 
may be convened in the post-war years. 


TRUE AND FALSE RACE CONCEPTIONS. 

When speaking before the Baptist Assembly recently on the 
subject of “The Churches and Race Relations” ex-Senatow 
Rheinallt Jones gave his audience the clearest of guidance or 
what the attitude of Christians in South Africa should be in) 
relation to such issues. The witness of the early Christian! 
Church on racial issues was, he said, quite unequivocal. The’ 
Church had the teaching of Christ, which emphasised tha 
sacredness of human personality and inspired the Christian ethici 
of human relations. Right through the Middle Ages the Chris. 
tian Church was truly catholic with regard to races. It was noty 
until European civilisation spread to other parts of the world andi: 
there grew up keen competition among the nations to exploiti 
the new areas that new racial attitudes arose. International 
rivalry developed nationalism, and nationalism led to theories of) 
racial superiority and inferiority being advanced to justify con-) 


quest and slavery. But during the past fifty years, said Mr.:) 


Jones, there had developed theories of the innate superiority of) 
certain races over other races. “‘ These theories have justified 
nationalism and racial domination. 
between peoples.’ Anthropologists and biologists had more| 


recently thrown new light on this racial issue, and their con- |) 
clusions were summarised by the American Anthropological|) 


Association as follows: ‘‘ Anthropology provides no scientific( 
basis for discrimination against any people on the ground of | 


racial inferiority, religious affiliation, or linguistic heritage.” | 


Church leaders could thereforé give witness to the Christian} 


teaching on race relations with the knowledge that science was, |) 


in this matter at least, the Church’s strong ally. 


They brutalise the relation), 


MPORTANT evidence on matters connected with Native 
| health in the Union was submitted on Wednesday, October 
1, to the National Health Services Commission by a 
putation composed largely of Medical missionaries from all 
rts of the country. The deputation, which spoke on behalf of 
e thirty churches and missions affiliated with the Christian 
ouncil of South Africa and for the Roman Catholic Church 
cluded the following :— ; 
Dr. Neil Macvicar, 
Convener of the Medical Work Section of the Christian 
Council. 
Dr. R. D. Aitken, 
Donald Fraser Memorial Hospital, Sibasa. 
Church of Scotland. 
Dr. F. Drewe, 
Holy Cross Hospital, Pondoland. 
Church of the Province. 
Mr. W. C. J. Cooper, Surgeon, 
Victoria Hospital, Lovedale, 
Church of Scotland. 
Dr. H. M. Bennett, 
Mount Coke Hospital, C.P. 
Methodist Church of S.A. 
Dr. J. A. Rosset, 
Elim Hospital, N. Transvaal. 
Swiss Mission. 
The Very Rev. Father W. P. Whelan, O.M.I. 
Roman Catholic Church. 
Rev. E. W. Grant, 
Hon. Secretary, Christian Council of S.A. 
Lovedale, C.P. : 
The first part of the evidence, which was concerned with 
The Health of Africans in the Union,” was in the capable 
ands of Dr. Neil Macvicar who for nearly two hours answered 
questions on the memorandum which had been submitted. 
& Dealing with the question of the relation of population to food 
Msupply the deputation maintained that whereas the population 
@had doubled: in forty years, the amount of food produced by 
7 Africans for their own use had almost certainly diminished. 
‘Within the reserves the absence of the men at labour centres, 
which in the Transkei rises to 60 per cent, and prolonged one- 
crop farming, led to inefficient cultivation and exhaustion of the 
soil. It was necessary to import large quantities of food from 
other parts of the Union. Milk had become scarce owing to 
poor condition of stock due to droughts, destruction of pasturage, 
| and erosion due to over-stocking. Outside the reserves food 
- production has been limited for Africans by the operation of the 
Land Act. There is everywhere excessive dependence upon 
maize. Pellagra, a disease encountered among the very poor in 
_maize-eating countries, has made its appearance in South Africa, 
where it is already more prevalent than is generally realised. 

Climate has its effects upon health, and even the more favoured 
parts of South Africa are liable to frequently recurring droughts 
from which farmers of all races suffer. Among the poorer 
sections of African people, failure of crops leads to desperate 
attempts to secure money for the purchase of food, leading to 
debts at the stores, hungry children at school, and widespread 
malnutrition. In one bad drought over 200 cases of scurvy were 
admitted to one Mission Hospital and they came from a small 
area around the hospital. 

The influence of European civilization upon the health of 
Africans had been partly beneficial and partly the reverse. 
Public health measures against smallpox, typhus and malaria had 
reduced their prevalence. ‘Today the worst scourges are tuber 
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All forms of the former are met, and bone 
and joint forms are common. Syphilis is more common in the 
towns than in most country areas. Infantile mortality is high in 
both rural and urban areas, its main cause being malnutrition. 
The numbers that can be dealt with by charitable or municipal 
effort are very small compared with the actual need. Either, 
creches must be established at Government expense to cover the 
whole need ; or, fathers must be paid wages which will support 
their families without the mothers having to go out to work. 
Health in towns is gravely prejudiced by the high cost of living. 
Other suggestions made included the following : 
The economic position of Africans must be improved. 
Poverty breeds disease. 
2. The policy which makes Africans themselves pay for their 
social services must be abandoned. The wealth of South 
Africa has been produced by all sections of the population, 
and all must share in its benefits. 
3. Africans must be helped forward into a wholly civilised life, 
The present half-and-half position, one foot in Johannes- 
burg and the other in the reserves, is unstable, both socially 


and economically. 
4. New expanding industries should be encouraged to employ 
Africans not solely as labourers, but also as semi-skilled and 


skilled workers. 
5. South African agriculture requires complete overhauling. 
Efficient farming and cheap food for ali should be the stead- 
fast aim. ‘These principles should be applied in the case of 
the Native reserves, aiming at the production of a much. 
greater variety of food. Other necessary foods should be 


freely imported. 


culosis and syphilis. 


- 6. The subject of school meals opens up a wider question. 


When the Government’s welcome undertaking to supply a 
free meal to children of all races is carried out, it must be 
remembered that even in a city like Johannesburg the 
majority of Native children will not receive it, because they 
cannot be accommodated in the existing schools. 

7. So vital a health factor is cheap and good food, that it is 
urged that a Ministry of Food be established to give its 
whole attention to this neglected but most essential aspect 
of public health. No vested interests should be allowed to 
stand in the way of this reform. 

Dr. R. D. Aitken was in charge of the second part of the me- 
morandum, which dealt with “The Future of Mission Hospitals 
in Relation to a National Health Service.” 

It was pointed out that missionaries were among the first 
to recognise the needs of the Native areas for hospital service 
and that they took steps to meet those needs at a time when no 
other bodies were willing to shoulder the responsibility. The 
Pentz Report on Hospitalisation for the Transvaal was quoted, 
to the effect that ‘‘ there is no doubt that for a long time to come 


“it will not be possible to provide sufficient accommodation for 


these outlying-areas where there is a large Native population. 
For years to come we shall still have to depend upon missionary 
and charitable effort.” It is recognised by the missions that 
their hospitals cannot satisfy the needs of the whole field, and 
that even before the war they depended to a large extent upon 
help from Government and other non-missionary sources. ‘The 
need for such help has greatly increased. 
' The health service envisaged by the deputation should pro- 
vide for 

(1) A public health service for the whole country, including 

the Native areas ; 


(2) The development and extension of hospital and clinic. 
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services throughout the country, and especially in the 
more neglected rural and Native areas. 

Proposals have been made for the elimination of the mission 
hospitals and the substitution for them of a purely State medical 
service. Certain real objections to these proposals were laid 
before the Commission. Not only is there much leeway to be 
made up in the provision of curative services in Native areas. 
But mission hospitals are making a unique contribution in 
combating the superstitious and ignorant ideas with which 


disease is still associated by the majority of the African people. . 


Such hospitals have also learned the lesson of careful and econo- 
mical management. They are more adaptable to difficult con- 
ditions than State hospitals. ‘This is specially true in respect of 
the training of African nurses, concerning which striking facts 
were placed before the Commission. Jn this all-important task 
the Mission hospitals have been pioneers. 

The deputation made proposals to the Commission which 
would give to Mission hospitals an appropriate place in a State 
medical service. 

With regard to the training and employment of African 
doctors, it was maintained that we should envisage the day when 
the vast need of the African population for both curative and 
preventive services can be met in great méasure by men and 
women of their own race. At present almost the whole of the 


The Shawbury Centenary 3 4 


By David Wilson 


eo name by which Shawbury Mission is 
known to the older generation—was in festive mood on 
Saturday and Sunday, 2nd and 3rd October, when some sixty 
European and a thousand African visitors assembled to celebrate 
the centenary of the founding of the Mission. 


_ The weather was as nearly perfect as it could be and there was ~ 


abroad an air of happiness that boded well for the success of the 
gathering. Here and there were little groups of reunited friends 
exchanging reminiscences and amidst the throng were the Acting 
Secretary for Native Affairs, Mr. Gordon Mears; the Chief 
Magistrate of the Transkeian Territories, Mr. V. M. de Villiers ; 
Mr. Gordon Hemming, M.P. ; Chiefs Victor Poto of the Pondos, 
~ and Lutshoto Mditshwa and !saac Matiwane of the Pondomise ; 
Rev. W. Mears and Rev. A. H. Briggs, former Principals of 
Shawbury ; the veteran African missionaries, Rev. P. Mjali and 
Rey. E. Mboniswa. The Manyano women in their red blouse 
uniform added a delightful touch of colour to the scene. 

At 10.50 the company assembled under the pines below the 
girls’ boarding department, the Principal, the Rev. W. W. 
Hartley, B.Com., presiding. Devotions were led by the Rev. 
L, B. Tshangela, Chaplain to the Mission, the Rev. J. Marriner, 
and the Rev. P. Mjali, then the beautiful hymn, Nkosi yam, was 
sung, evoking memories of the night when the Rev. W. J. House- 
ham heard it among the ruins of Shawbury after the Basuto 
Rebellion of 1880-81. A feature of all the hymns sung was that 
they had some intimate connection with Shawbury’s past and 
one was composed for the occasion by a former student, Mr. A. 
Mbebe. 

The Principal, after welcoming the visitors, spoke of the many 
gifts that had been received and apologised for the absence of 
several interested friends. The Rev. C. C. Harris, Principal of 
Clarkebury and Chairman of the District, took the chair and 
congratulated the editor of the handbook on the manner in which 
he had investigated the history of Shawbury. Mr. D. Wilson, 
Principal of Shawbury High School, then spoke on the historical 
significance of the occasion, recalling the names of those who 
had been responsible for the opening of the door to Christian 
missionary enterprise in this district. After the Circuit Steward 
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Union outside the large cities is most imperfectly catered f 
The following proposals to meet the situation were subm 
(a) that District Surgeons should be relieved of their pi 
responsibilities for public health ; ae 

(b) that the entire area of the Union outside cities be me 
out into districts of manageable size and each placed 
the care of a public health specialist who will reside ir 
district ; eee 
that this officer be appointed by and responsible to 
Public Health Department ; 4 
that he be the official adviser of all the local authorit 
his area, and that he be instructed to maintain close ! 
tions with the district surgeons and other practitioners : 
his area and also with school, Church, philanthropic anti, 
other agencies through which he may when occasion 
be able to bring influence to bear in matters affecting pul 
health; ihe 
that Sanitary or‘ Health Inspectors, European, African q | 
others, be appointed by the Public Health Department tj 
work under these Medical Officers of Health—in short thay) 
each area, with its small towns and villages, be given thilf 
efficient public health services now existent only in the citieli§, 
or larger towns. $ 


EWGe-a 


: ray 
had welcomed Mr. Gordon Mears and the Chiefs, the Chairman 
said that the foundation of Shawbury could be intimately linkec 
with the British Settlers of 1820 and that they looked back witht 
gratitude over the hundred years to the vision that came td 
William Shaw of-a chain of stations from Grahamstown right 
through Africa. Speaking of the Rev. Wm. Mears he said tha 
Shawbury had been a comparatively backward place when he 
came here but Mr. Mears had put up many of the buildings andi 
had converted many byhis preaching. All the members of thei 
Mears family were serving the Native people. The educational 
policy of educating girls had been sound and Shawbury women)! 
were found everywhere doing good work. On behalf of the! 
Methodist Church Mr. Harris thanked the Principal and StaffY 
for the work that they were doing and prayed that they would go q 
forward in the new century winning souls for Christ. He¥ 
apologised for the absence, owing to illness, of the President of 
the Conference. ; 


The Very Rev. Dean Stewart, representing the Church of the ¢ 
Province, and the Rev. Dr. Gavin, representing the Presbyterian © 
Church of South Africa, conveyed greetings from their Churches, | 
and the Rev. D. P. Dugmore from Sister Institutions. | 

Lunch was served by members of the Staff, the tastefully 4 
arranged tables making a pleasant picture on the lawn in front of ! 
the Mission House, while the African visitors were liberally / 
feasted at the Manyano hut and in the dining hall. am 


The principal event of the afternoon session was the opening | 
of a sick room and dispensary in memory of the late Mrs. Mears, . 
wife of the Rev. W. Mears, Principal of Shawbury for nearly | 
thirty years. After dedicatory prayer by the Rev. P, Mjali, 
Mrs. E. Thurlbeck, daughter of Mrs. Mears, opened the build- 
ing and said that it was a very happy thought that had conceived 
the idea of erecting such a building in memory of her mother, for 
to think of her mother was immediately to associate her with the 
care of the sick both in the Institution and on the station. Dr, 
Mears of Tsolo, youngest son of Mrs. Mears, thanked on behalf 
of the Mears family all who had inaugurated the idea of a sick 
room in memory of his mother, Addresses in appreciation of 
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Mears’s work amongst the African people were delivered 
the Rev. E, Mboniswa and Mr. Ben Soji. 
hief Isaac Matiwane welcomed Mr. Gordon Mears, Acting 
sretary for Native Affairs, and Mr. Mears said that it was an 
our to him to be the representative of the Government of the 
ion to convey its sincere and cordial congratulations on the 
npletion of a century of remarkable growth and achievement. 
issionary enterprise and development was so essentially the 
p and woof of the Transkei that it was impossible for one to 
unaware of it. The spread of the Christian religion, the 
portunities for education and industrial training, had been 
ought by the vision of William Shaw. The story of his work 
d that of his assistants and successors was a thrilling historical 
mance. What a remarkable transformation had been wrought 
ym the early days and how sincerely they could thank God for 
¢ men who for so many years had dedicated their lives to the 
elfare and uplift of the Natives of these Territories. Mr. 
ears also paid tribute to the sister Churches who had also 
ayed a noble part and had contributed their devoted labours in 
e mission field. Shawbury had been not merely a place of 
ing but its constant aim had been to produce Christian men 
d women, many of whom had carried the impress throughout 
eit lives. Notwithstanding the difficulties and dangersthat lay 
1ead there was every reason why the future should be faced 
almly and bravely in mutual trust, co-operation, and under- 
anding. He grected them and wished them well. Mr. Mears 
Siided that on behalf of the Government a contribution of £100 
as being made to Shawbury Training School which is this year 
Welebrating its jubilee. 
tall Mr. Gordon Hemming, M_P., said he tried to imagine that the 
“ald missionaries were with them and tried to picture them going 
arough Shawbury which was once almost deserted, and when 
ey witnessed the growth and development and the sincere 
evotion of the gathering they could take back to God the message 
at the work was being well and truly done. That day 
“ley had the representatives of three great Churches and the 
ower of those three if co-ordinated was irresistible. If the 
ture of this country was to be one of happiness and peace, 
“Mmployment must be found for the student who passes through 
@he Native schools. His appeal to those Churches was to carry 
e work so well begun still farther and use their great influence 
fo that the potentialities of the African people might have full 
cope. He was satisfied they had the ability if they had the 
pportunity. After the war, when their promised reconstruc- 
ion came, he hoped that the avenues of employment of the 
@African people would open up and would receive the full atten- 
Mion of the Government. He was not trying to make them 
(anhappy. A nation that was worth anything at all had to go 
hrough hardships and his message was that they had a respon- 
ibility to others not so fortunate as themselves. They must not 
iave class distinctions amongst the African people, Religion was, 
in his experience, a real thing amongst the Africans and he would 
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PT HE following extracts are taken from the evidence submitted 

to the National Health Services Commission by Dr. R. 
!D. Aitken, of the Donald Fraser Hospital, Sibasa, N. Transvaal. 
Inthe very short chapter which is devoted to Mission Hospitals 
‘in the Report (Chapter XXII), the statement is made that for 
years to come we shall still have to depend upon missionary and 
charitable efforts to provide hospital accommodation for those 
Joutlying areas where there is a large Native population. More- 
) over it is admitted that the Administration cannot hope to under- 
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say they were an example to the Europeans. Wherever he 
travelled he saw the red blouses of the Manyano and he knew 
they were carrying on the work that was being done by these 
Institutions. He repeated : Rise as you can, uplift as you rise. 

Chief Victor Poto stressed the importance of religion in educa- 
tion, which could not progress without religion but education 
would have to be thorough and bring enlightenment to the 
people. He gave the assurance that the Native people still held 
the Europeans in regard for they would not have reached the 
present state of development if it had not been for the Europeans. 
There was an idea prevalent that the Natives wanted to occupy 
all the posts themselves. The child had grown up and was 
beginning to understand and those who were worthy of occupy- 
ing such posts should be given them. He referred to the fact 
that in the Bantu Presbyterian Church African and European 
moderators worked hand in hand and he heped to see an African 
President of the Methodist Conference. These things should 
not be done by force. 

Mr. W. B. Caley conveyed the congratulations of the Superin- 
tendent-General of Education and his best wishes for their con- 
tinued prosperity. Institutions were like lighthouses to stand 
in peace and equally firm in times of trouble to direct the energies 
and activities of the pupils to a higher level and sphere of life. 
They had brain and energy but they must always have somebody 
to direct them and the Great Architect of the universe was their 
best director. They would be of little use to the community 
into which they were going unless they were God-fearing men 
and women. ; 

A representative of Chief Wabane Makaula of the Bacas urged 
the new generation to accomplish even more in the new century 
than had been done inthe past. He also stressed the importance 
of religion in education, : 

The Circuit Minister, Rev. R. L. Conjwa, conveyed the thanks 
of the Shawbury people to the visitors and to the Institution. 

On the Sunday morning a great congregation of about 1600 
gathered under the pines for a thanksgiving service, the devo- 
tional part of which was conducted by the Rev. P. Mjali. The 
sermon was preached by the veteran missionary, the Rev. 
William Mears, whose text was: “ For here we have no con- 
tinuing city but we seek one to come.” A spontaneous and 
dramatic tribute was paid by some seventy of the Manyano women 
who prostrated themselves before the rostrurn. It was a truly 
emctional climax to the two days’ celebrations. In the afternoon 
another service was conducted by the Rey. D. Mkentane in the 
Native Church. 

By 4 p.m. nearly all the visitors had been driven off in the 
lorries that had been hired and Shawbury settled down to begin 
the second century of her life. 

Dozens of telegrams were received by the Principal and were 
much appreciated, not the least so being that from Lovedale, for 
amongst the audience were several who had had an intimate 
connection with that institution. 


‘*Free Hospitalisation’’ for the Transvaal 
WHAT IT iS TO MEAN FOR THE AFRICANS : 


THE PENTZ REPORT ANALYSED. 


take this work at anything even approximating the cost at which 
missions find it possible to undertake it. Another factor which 
is mentioned is that, apart from the Dutch Reformed Church 
Missions, all the others find their major support from Overseas 
and that the effect of the war may very well be a considerable 
shrinkage, if not a total disappearance, of this support. Mr. 
Pentz then remarks that it would be more than unfortunate if, as 
a consequence, these Missions should feel compelled to suspend, 
or even curtail, their activities. He therefore considers that 
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Mission Hospitals should be subsidised to the extent of 2/6 per 
patient per day and that this subsidy should be paid on a fifty- 
fifty basis as between the Province and the Central Government. 

The Report does not make it clear whether Mission Hospitals 
are expected to provide free hospital services in return for the 
proposed subsidy of 2/6 per patient per day. It does, however, 
propose that every adult male Native in the Province shall be 
taxed for hospital services. The amount of the tax will depend 
upon the wages of the Native, and in cases where the wages are 
less than £3 per month, the tax will be 2/6. There are between 
25,000 and 30,000 Native taxpayers domiciled in the Sibasa area. 
Many of these are, of course, away at work in the towns, but their 
families are resident in this area. When these men find that 
they have to pay an additional tax, it will have to be explained to 
them that this tax has been imposed in order that hospital service 
may be provided free. They will then naturally, and rightly, 
expect that their families will receive the benefit of free hospita- 
lization, and it must be perfectly obvious that, whatever the 
intention of the Report may be, it will no longer be possible for 
Mission Hospitals to charge hospital fees and this item of revenue 
will have to be surrendered. 

The Report itself accepts that the cost of Native hospitaliza- 
tion is somewhere between 5/- and 6/- per day, yet Mission 
Hospitals are expected to come out on a subsidy of 2/6 per day. 
How are they expected to do this, especially when it is admitted 
that, as a result of the War, there may very well be a considerable 
shrinkage—if not a total disappearance—of the support from 
Overseas ? 

It would appear that this proposed subsidy of 2/6 per patient 
per day has been based upon the amendments which (the late 
Administrator) Mr. Bekker proposed to introduce in 1937, but it 
should be borne in mind that this subsidy was to be paid for all 
Native patients, whether they paid fees or not. It is perfectly 
certain that if the proposals in this Report are accepted, the 
result will be that Mission Hospitals will be compelled to curtail 
and not to expand their activities, a result which the Report itself 
considers would be more than unfortunate. : 


THE METHOD OF FINANCING THE PROPOSED 
SCHEME 


Some comment is also necessary on the actual method by 
which this Free Hospitalization scheme is to be financed. The 
most striking feature, as far as Natives are concerned, is that it is 
proposed to impose a further tax upon them which is expected to 
yield £100,000 per annum. This £100,000 is apparently to be 
paid into the revenue of the Provincial Administration, but at 
the same time it is proposed that the Central Government should 
provide one half of the cost of Native hospitalization. In 
chapter XXI, para. 43, Mr. Pentz states that it seems to him that 
expenditure on Native hospitalization, as between this Province 
and the Central Government, should be on a special £ for £ 
basis, or, alternatively, the Union Government should under- 
take to pay by way of subsidy to the Province 2/6 per Native 
patient-day. Further, he proposes that decentralised clinics 
for non-Europeans should be undertaken by the Department of 
Public Health, thus adding to the responsibility of the Central 
Government (Chapter XXI, para. 50). He goes on to state that 
as regards obstetrical services, he thinks that the Province must 
undertake maternity work in respect of non-Europeans im urban 
areas, but here again there should be a specific subsidy from the 
Central Government (Chapter X XJ, para. 54). 

Does this mean that maternity work in respect of non-Euro* 
peans in rural areas is also to be the sole responsibility of the 
Central Government, or are Mission Hospitals expected to 
shoulder the burden of such work themselves? In all these 
Mission Hospitals there has been a’striking growth in the amount 
of maternity work undertaken in recent years and these hospitals 
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“Province. In Chapter XXII, para. 56, it is stated that any chang) 


would certainly find it very difficult to continue their wo 
their maternity patients were excluded in calculating the px 
posed subsidy of 2/6 per patient-day. It would appear, t 
that the Central Government is being asked to allow the Pro 
cia! Administration to tax Natives to the extent of £100 
per annum and, at the same time, to pay half the cost of 
hospitalization, to undertake the entire cost of decentra 
clinics for non-Europeans and, presumably, the entire ¢ 
maternity services for non-Europeans in the rural areas. 


There is another aspect of this question which calls for co 
ment. There is very general agreement today that the Natit 
people are suffering under a very heavy burden of poverty. Eve 
in this Report the admission is made that a cursory examinati 
of the position seems to shew that the Natives are taxed, com 
paratively speaking, very much more heavily than are the Eu iB 
peans. It is contended, however, that what is proposed hel ) 
should not, strictly speaking, be regarded as taxation, but rath 
as a payment for services rendered. In view of these consider: 
tions, we should expect to find that if the Province is allowed | 
derive £100,000 per annum additional revenue from Nati 
taxation, there will be a corresponding considerable increaie | . 
the services to be rendered, .. . . Where then are the increase 
benefits which the Native people are to reap as a result of the 
paying £100,000 per annum additional taxation? They alreaqi 
receive free hospitalization in the urban areas and, quite evidentlt 
nothing is going to be done to improve the position in the ruriy 
areas. ‘Chere is-no indication even that this £100,000 is to t3 
spent entirely on Native hospitalization. It simply goes to mali 
up the half million additional revenue required to finance thi 
scheme asa whole. It would appear, therefore, that the Native 
are to be taxed for hospital services in order that the presex! 
Provincial Administration may get the credit of introducing Frei 
Hospitalization for Europeans. 


According to the Report, the expenditure on the Missioy 
Hospitals, if they are subsidised at the rate of 2/6 per patient-da% 
will be between £5,000 and £6,000 per annum (Chapter XXTI. 
para. 7) but only half of this will come from the Provincial Cours 
cil. In other words, the Provincial Council wishes to imposi 
additional taxation to the extent of £100,000 per annum on thi 
Native people, but they are only prepared to spend about £3,00) 
of this on hospital services in the rural areas, where, as they 
admit, most of the Native people live. 


One other consideration must be mentioned. It is claimed i 
this Report that the system of hospitalization adopted in thi 
Transvaal is a purely domestic matter which concerns only thr 


or modification in the hospital system is purely a Provincial’ 
domestic affair. Since, however, it is proposed that the Centra: 
Government should allow the Province to impose a hospital ta: 
upon Natives and, further, that the Central Government shoula | 
find 50 per cent. of the cost of Native hospitalization, it is surely 
evident that this cannot be done for one Province alone. If it i 
done for the Transvaal, it must also be done for the other Pro’ 
vinces ; therefore, it is not such a purely domestic matter as thé 
Report would have us believe. It is a matter which affects the 
whole of the Union, and it is very.much to be hoped that the) 
proposals contained in this Report will be held in abeyance unti 
such time as the National Health Services Commission has hac 
an opportunity to examine the position and to present its Report! 


Blessed is the man who has an ideal of the virtues of 


the Gospel and obeys it. 
~—-Pasteur. 


lovember 7st, 1943, 


if ‘ e 2 « 
Spiritual Claustrophobia 
MONGST the many nervous disorders from which some of 
* us super-civilised humans suffer is the fear that overpowers 
ple when they find themselves shut into’ a confined space. 
ght in a football crowd, going up or down in a lift with 
que wailis, even walking through a wood or narrow ravine 
n a crowded building they become faint or hysterical, or 
athless. Science gives to this weakness the ugly-sounding 
e of claustrophobia and to its opposite—the fear of being 
an Open space, on a mountain, alone on a country road—the 
ally repulsive appellation—agoraphobia. _ 
t is not alone in the physica! world that people suffer from 
se diseases. In the social world, in the intellectual, the 
entific and religious worlds we find similar dreads. It is, 
haps, a matter of temperament, combined with early up- 
nging and environment that makes some of us uncomfort- 
e, even unhappy and embarrassed, when we find ourselves 
ong people who do not belong to our own set and do not talk 
language—and others of us impatient—suffocated—when 
are forced to live in the conventionalised circle of our near 
ighbourhood. Most of us do not take our religion seriously 
ough to suffer the discomforts of either of these aberrations, 
t they are common among those who make religion the chief 
neern of their thought and speculation. 
“We who suffer from spiritual agoraphobia are, perhaps, in 
“We majority; unlike most psychical maladies it has its advan- 
ges or compensations. For we feel safe and happy in the 
*clusive company of people whose beliefs and forms of worship 
incide with those we have learnt frominfancy. It is true we 
come uneasy when we read or hear other theories of the 
@niverse which are not accepted nor approved by our own 
Ysct or church. Indeed we fear them, and those who hold 
em, as dangerous: it is, alas, a short step we must beware 
taking—even under the impuise of spiritual self-protection— 
) label both as wicked. Perhaps it is a form, a perversion, 
98f the primitive herd instinct, but, like it, in its attitude to- 
@yards those outside the pale it can be unjust and cruel, often 
Wttributing to those who differ from us bad motives, when we 
Mhould recognise it is their brains, not their hearts that are at 
fult. In its extreme form it finds expression in sentiments 
Saricatured in those well-known lines: 
, We are the sweet, select and few, 
Let all the rest be damn’d 
There’s room enough in hell for them, 
. We won’t have heaven cramm’d, 
» A comforting thought, no doubt, but hardly fair on “‘the rest.’’) 
7 Another great advantage we agoraphobes enjoy is that we 
}>an get to know so much better those who think and feel as 
Swe do on the most important things of life. We are usually 
in snug little groups, all the happier if we have a trusted leader 
who will guide us and do our-thinking for us. We are really 
vlike a family. We all know the practices, the pass words, 
the symbols, that unite us, whether it be fasting before Com- 
‘munion, total abstinence from intoxicating liquors, ‘‘ sharing,” 
/ dialectical materialism, distaste for tobacco, discouragement of 
Sunday amusement or observance of Saints’ days. And it is 
-so. nice when we travel to be sure of a welcome, an under- 
standing welcome, from similar groups or communities 
‘wherever we go. We need never be lonely, physically or 
' spiritually, if we ‘‘ belong,” for we are recognised and made feel 
at home at once among the brethren in other parts. 
Another advantage we spiritual agoraphobes enjoy is that in 
| our enforced concentration, closing our eyes to sights that would 
make us dizzy and our ears to the wind in the trees, we really do 
seem to accomplish what we set out to do within our own 
limited sphere. How very seldom enthusiasm and breadth of 
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view are to be found together! Practical success seems to 
demand a narrowing of interest and loyalty. 

One feels sorry for those who suffer from spiritual claustro- 
phobia. In the first place they are never wholly at home where- 
soever they may wander. They are repelled by the exclusive- 
ness of the circle that looks with aloofness towards those not 
brought up in Catholic tradition; on the other hand their 
perverted sense of humour is titillated when they hear some of 
us speak—patronisingly or with fear according to the tradition 
of our group—of “the Church with the open door ”’—inter- 
national—colour-blind—as if it were some foreign sect with 
headquarters in Rome; their distorted vision sees imaginary 
good in the heretic—even the schismatic seems to them to 
emphasise a forgotten or neglected truth. They are usually 
lonely souls for they never really ‘‘belong.” They miss 
the open spaces—the all-embracing atmosphere; truths that 
are not of general acceptance do not appeal ; there is always the 
other man’s point of view; they seek a common factor which 
may fit into all the beliefs and circumstances of mankind. 

One must admit, too, one finds them sometimes tiresome. 
For while we may lack the humility of an open mind they often 
seem to glory in what they call their freedom from prejudice— 
a form of intellectual. or spiritual pride—or perhaps sheer per- 
versity—of which they are unconscious. While we, may close 
our eyes to the unwelcome fact that “there are also people at the 
other side of the mountain”’ they often make us feel that those 
same people are the only ones who really count. And “superior”’ 
people are seldom lovable folk. 

But perhaps our feeling towards these unfortunate sufferers 
from spiritual claustrophobia should only be one of compassion. 
Intheir mania for the mountain tops, the open spaces of freedom, 
for treading unexplored paths that may lead to Truth, they are 
in danger of losing themselves in the mists of unbelief and the 
swamps of indifference. 

Fortunately, the disease they suffer from is not likely to spread 
—not as long as the herd instinct, tribalism and loyalty to the 
faith of our fathers motivate men’s beliefs. What chances 
would a gospel which spoke only of love and sympathy, forgive- 
ness and gentleness, and justice have in winning the allegiance 
of men? As the Church Times recently told us, so aptly and 
so characteristically: ‘‘ There could be no greater psycholo- 
gical blunder than to expect men to display devotion towards a 
shapeless abstraction comprehending everyone of good will 
indiscriminately.” 


AN APPEAL. 


We appeal again for gifts to the Christian Council fund for 
the supply of vernacular literature to non-European troops in 
the Middle East and in camps within the Union. More than 
£450 has been expended in this essential service. Chaplains 
write enthusiastically about the good that has been done, and beg 
for further supplies of books. The Director of non-European 
Army Services writes as follows: ‘‘I can assure you that 
reports received from the Middle East speak in glowing terms of 
the pleasure which your books have brought to the Native 
soldiers, and I am looking forward to being able to bring the 
same pleasure to the Native soldiers in the Union through your 
kind efforts. Will you please convey my appreciation to the 
members of your Council.” Requests reach us in increasing 
numbers and the opportunity is very great. ‘The “‘ Books for 
Troops ’’ Committee of Johannesburg has come to our aid. We 
have approached the Department of Native Affairs for renewed 
help. But we are touching only the fringe of a great need. 
Will Outlook readers help us? Donations should be sent to the 
Treasurer of the Christian Council of South Africa, the Rev. A. 
Arthur Wellington, Healdtown Institution, Fort Beaufort, C.P. 


Democracy in Rhodesia 


By Richard H alderness 


FIGHTING for Democracy has made us realise more clearly 

what Democracy really means. There have been several 
instances lately that the public of Southern Rhodesia are waking 
up to their democratic responsibilities, and all Africans should 
be interested in these signs of the times, and prepare themselves 
to play their part. 

The Anglican Synod which met recently in Salisbury devoted 
most of its time to the application of the Gospel to the problems 
of race in this country. After very illuminating talks by Mrs. 
Ballinger (who represents the Africans in the Union Parliament) 
and other clear-sighted and well-informed speakers, the Synod 
passed a number of resolutions, of which the following are of 
most general interest : 


African Representation in Parliament. 

That Synod is convinced that the present parliamentary repre- 
sentation of Africans is not such as can effect the changes called 
for in a changing world. That the present system lags far 
behind the Christian liberal spirit of the Atlantic Charter : that 
therefore provision should be made forthwith for complementary 
representation which, while leaving intact the principle of 
common citizenship enshrined in the common voters’ roll, will 
provide the African people with more direct representation 
during the period of transition. Synod urges upon all Church- 
men that they give this matter their earnest consideration. 

(Itis interesting to note that the annual congress of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes has just asked for the same thing). 


Governinent Grants to African Teachers. 

That this Synod, whilst recognising gratefully the efforts of 
the Native Education Department in the matter, requests the 
Government to provide the finance necessary to increase the 
grants-in-aid to teachers so as to cover salaries and to improve 
their status. 


Land Tenure. 

That this Synod supports the Government in their policy of 
conserving the natural resources of the country, and while 
recognising that the Government is endeavouring to carry out 
this policy with good will towards Africans now settled on the 
_ land, respectfully urges on the Government the following con- 

siderations, in view of the right of every citizen to the possession 

of private property : 


(t) The need for maintaining the security of social and tribal 


unities. 

(az) ‘That where necessary Native Reserves should be enlarged 
without delay to make this possible. 

(i) ‘That more land should be set aside for Native Purchase 
areas. 

(wv) ‘That provision should be made for Africans to buy their 
own stands and to build their own houses in Native Village 
Settlements and Townships. 

(v) ‘That in cases of removal from Reserves or other holdings 
the principle of compensation for improvements be considered. 
Security of Tenure for Mission Buildings. 

That this Synod is convinced that the time has come for strong 
representation to be made to the Government and/or Local 
Authorities to provide absolute security of tenure for Mission 
buildings for African use, by the grant of an adequate portion of 
freehold ground, or the opportunity to acquire such freehold 
ground, in respect of each Mission building now erected and to 
be erected in the future ; and that the Lord Bishop be respect- 
fully requested to appoint a committee to make as speedily as 
possible such representation to the Government and Local 
Authorities. 
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" time spent by the Synod on trying to discover practical way 


November 1st, 19. 
These four resolutions, together with the large amount 


applying democratic principles in this country, help to 
which way the wind is blowing. The resolutions deserv 
ful reading and thought by all, Africans and Europeans | 
They show that the Church is the real inspirer of true democ 
They show too that Christian people are awaking to their re 
sibilities. ‘They show us trying sincerely to apply the G 
Rule of Christ—‘‘ Do unto others as you would like them to 
unto you,” (if you were in their position and they in yours), 

At a casual reading one might be tempted to think that “ Thi 
Government ”’ is some sort of independent body, and is to blame 
for the unequal state of affairs in this country. It is well ti@ 
remember that the Government can only represent the spirit ap! 
the people whom it represents. It cannot be more enlightened 
Christian or democratic than the people by whom it is elect 

Therefore, as is always the case with Christianity, the respoi 
sibility is given back to us as individuals. It is up to each oneo 
us to live out democracy in our daily lives, by doing unto each 
other as we should like others to do to us. On such a founda 
tion the Government will be able to build the beautiful demo 
cratic state which we hope for. On the whole, this doing taj 
others as you would be done by will mean for the Europeans aig 
increased willingness to share the rights and responsibilities o 
living in this country with those Africans who are ready for iti] 
while for the Africans it will mean what is not often realised, the 
willingness to share in bearing the burden of responsibility fo 
self-government, which must go along with the rights of repre-{ 
sentation, ownership and free education which they so eagerlyii 
demand. 


Prodigal Husbands 


HAVE a friend who is troubled about the good woman whail 
presides over affairs in his kitchen. I must not refer tov 

her as ‘‘ the maid ”’ for that would puzzle those African readers# 
who rightly prefer to use the term “the lady in the kitchen” 
when referring to “‘ domestics” who have got beyond a certain! 
age. ‘I'he lady in question is over-anxious to please, which is a: 
good fault, though it leads to the hasty putting away of every-* 
thing he puts down. He lays out one lot of c.othes or he casts | 
off what he has been wearing before he goes for a shower, but 7 
while he is in the bathroom everything is put away again. The 
sources of this woman’s anxiety are a large family of young ? 
children and a husband who does nothing to support them. For 7 
some years past the husband has had aregular job in a town about 
a hundred miles away but he never comes home or sends any 
money. ‘So the woman goes out to work and is nervously 
anxious to please her employers. I could not but think of her + 
and many others in like circumstances when I read of a Native * 
man who in giving evidence before the Native Mine Workers ) 
Commission strongly objected to any system of compulsory / 
deferred pay because “ the women would spend the money.” | 
Of course they would, poor things, and still be lacking. i 
This attitude to women and children on the part of the African | 
male is not uncommon for I met with it in Johannesburg recently _ 
and in Durban a year or two ago. The Durban case came to my 
notice owing to the “‘Jady ofsthe kitchen”’ having one night 
locked her spouse out of the kaya on her employer’s premises 
which they jointly occupied. He worked in town and spent all 
his money on his own pleasures while her work provided him 
with board and lodging. When she revolted and locked him 
out the prodigal husband appealed to the European householder, 
but found himself in a worse pickle. ‘I get better wages than — 
you but I cannot afford to throw money away at the races, I 
have to bring most of my money home to my wife so why 
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ildn’t you?” I believe the prodigal husband was a sadder 
a wiser man and behaved better after that midnight lesson 
lomestic economy. 
ome of these African wives fend for their young as resource- 
y and as tirelessly as does the domestic fowl] for her chickens. 
st one recently who had just left her sick child in hospital. 
(ow are you going to pay for it ?”’ I asked, knowing that she 
“deserted.” “‘I gave them my husband’s address,” she 
lied. That was the best she could do, though I fear it involves 
hospital in one more bad debt. 
A surprising number of lads make their way to Missionary 
titutions who have no fathers or having fathers are dependent 
their mothers’ earnings. Some of the best of the many lads 
Pave known have come for their education under such circum- 
mees. A few such have been of the soft, mother-spoiled kind 
“Git is not every loving mother who is wise—but the great 
“jority of fatherless lads I’ve known have been manly and 
““@ipponsible beyond the average. They realise that their oppor- 
““@inities have been bought at a high price; often they are wise 
ond their years. Without a mother’s love in the background 
ad cannot easily make headway, but a bad or a profligate father 
m be a painful disadvantage to lads and perhaps more so to 
“eirls. Certainly those with mothers only are happier in them- 
“/@lves than those with “‘ wrong ones ’’ for fathers. 
© @8The ancient African custom of “inheritance of widows ”’ 
“ @ems to count for nothing with the modern African widow. 
he curate at the marriage feast who said he “ thought a second 
Marriage to be a very beautiful thing because it represented the 
jumph of hope over experience ”’ could easily in these hard 
mes find many African women who would heartily disagree 
vith him. Some widows seem to think that one husband is 
Wnough in one lifetime. Having lost their husbands they 
Wuietly and resolutely devote their lives to bringing up the 
Bhildren and many are rewarded by seeing their children grow 
ip well. 
<m There are those who believe that the African man had a good 
4) Sime in the good old days but that the old system of life did not 
Wevelop all that was best in him. When Robert Moffat first 
Yvent to Bechuanaland over a century ago a queen of that country 
Msked him if he had a medicine to make men work. He found 
*1er with some other women on top of a hut which they were 
hatching and her shrewd question was the cause of much hilarity 
mong the women. 
_ If the age-old African way of life did not bring the best out of 
men what can we say of the modern trend where the man 
ojourns for long periods in industrial centres while his wife and 
Jamily stay behind? It was not so bad when the men went to 
he mines for six months only and then came home for a spell of 
twork on the lands, but the period lengthened to nine months 
land then to ten and a half. If he sends a little money home 
while he is away and returns with a little more at the end of his 
contract this man is probably tothe best of his ability in difficult 
«circumstances trying to fulfil his obligations. But do they all 
»send money home and do they all return at the end of their 
icontracts ? Some stay on if only to save trainfares. 
& But the mine labourers are not the worst offenders. There are 
‘those who go to towns for other work and stay for indefinite 
}pericds. Town life takes hold of them and eventually some 
Sestablish other “families”? in town to the detriment of those 
‘they have left behind in the reserves. This system, which no 
one man created but which for lack of planning has been allowed 
to develop until many have come to accept it as the natural way 
_ of life, has a way of taking advantage of any and every weakness 
-in the African sojourner from home. Every failure on the part 
_of the man and every shortcoming in his new circumstances 
| affect his family in the country. Some never return. Others 
return shamefacedly but being men their return is in no way 
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parallel to that of the Prodigal Son. The repentant prodigal 
father when he thinks of the children he has failed to provide 
for must feel nearer to Judas than to other Biblical sinners. 
Perhaps he cannot look them in the face and so he must remain 
for ever an exile. 

An “unsupported ” wife in African society can often be in a 
very difficult position. Her people may have the /obola cattle and 
do not want her hurrying back home. Sometimes years elapse 
before her folks will accept her desertion as an established fact. 
Her husband’s people can also be difficult to deal with because 
the good mother wants to take her children with her—“ she wants 
to steal our children from us.” The conflict between ancient 
and modern custom can cut painfully deep. 

The weakness lies in the present-day system as well as in the 
erring fathers, for Christian civilization does not make family life 
difficult but instead gives it protection. The truth is that while 
South Africa has for many years past been preaching one form of 
segregation it has allowed another to grow up which it does not 
believe in, this being one which segregates a man from his own 
wife and family. Few Europeans have fully realised what has 
been taking place, while that easy victim the African has often 
left home as happily as the original prodigal son. Whatever the 
causes the results to African family life are proving disastrous. 

African society just now is going through much the same 
phases as fell to the lot of the poorer classes in England in the 
worst years of the industrial revolution. The majority could 
not read or write and knew not the causes of the changes which 
afflicted them, but the villages and the countryside had no need 
for the men and so they sought work in the growing industrial 
areas. Families were broken up, for industry expanded faster 
than jerry builders could build. But eventually the conscience 
of England was roused and many agencies, including the State, 
lent a hand towards putting things to rights. Some matters 
were not put right until long afterwards but family life long ago 
became stabilised once more. ‘“‘ Tally wives,”’ a term which did 
not originate in Africa, became a thing of the past, for the law was 
strengthened to make erring fatheis and husbands support their 
legal dependants. 

We have the !aw here in South Africa, tribal and European, 
but the machinery needs tightening up and it needs to be made to 
work easily and smoothly. Still more important is the need for 
planning for stability of life at a decent level in town and country, 
and all such planning will fail if it does not accept the African 
family as the unit planned for. The man, the employer and the 
State have a duty to the workman’s family, but as things are this 
triple duty all too often is carried on the back of an African 
woman. 

aks 


CARE OF AFRICAN BLIND 
Chamber of Mines gives £1,000. 


We learn through Umteteli wa Bantu that the-Chamber of 
Mines has given £1000 to the Transvaal Society for the Care of 
Non-European Blind in order to erect a unit of twenty beds at 
Roodepoort for affected cases. The Society is hoping that the 
public will subscribe towards the balance needed. Ina pamphlet 
issued by the Society in support of its appeal, it is pointed out 
that the annual maintenance cost for a unit of twenty beds is £1200, 
The average length of treatment is two months so that 120 
patients can be treated in a year at a cost of £10 a vear for each 
patient. The capital expenditure to build and equip a unit is 
£6,000. A start has already been made on the erection of the 
unit at Roodepoort. Pensions were paid last year by the State 
to the tune of £131,274 to 18,000 blind Africans. 


- BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL’S COMMENTS. 


N his Diocesan Magazine for September the Bishop of South- 
- well, Dr. F. R. Barry, writes: ‘‘ The news becomes more 
and more exciting ; people are even beginning to ask themselves 
whether the end might possibly come this year. 

_ “We do not know when the end will come, or what price we 
may yet have to pay. But just because things are so much better 
we need perhaps to be faithfully reminded that the turn of the 
tide may be the real danger-point ; any relaxation of effort now 
ight prolong the struggle for years. The longer it lasts, the 
tess hope will there be of rebuilding the new world from the 
ruins. The clear duty now is to throw in everything, sparing no 
exertion and no sacrifice, for victory in the shortest time possible. 

“When by the mercy of God that is given to us, it will be but 
the prelude to a greater task ; and how far are we ready to face 
that? All this facile talk about ‘ planning’ may, I think, only 
too easily be a way of escape from the real issues. It is no good 
talking about a planned society so long as we run away from th 
question— What is society to be planned for? And that in 
_ turn is a question of theology—What is the Will of God for men 

and women ? 

What does human life really mean ? 

What are the things worth living for and dying for ? 

~ Till that is faced we are all at cross purposes. If we want to 
start on any creative building we must not be at the mercy of 
eatch-phrases. There are plenty of them about at present. 
Equal opportunity, for instance. 

“Equal opportunity for what? . . . We have surely to ask 
whether these things for which we claim equal opportunity— 
education is the crucial instance—are in themselves things that 
"are worth having, and what kind of things are most worth having, 
That involves having some clear idea what are the true purposes 
ofa man’s life-—-as the phrase goes, some standard of real values; 
which means, in the end, some knowledge of the true God. 
“Now the real danger of modern democracy is that it should 
turn its back on this truth and think it ‘ democratic’ to claim 
hat any opinion is just as good as another. The truly demo- 
¢ratic equality does hot mean anything so silly. It means a 
“society in which all men ‘ count,’ all have a life to live and a part 
to play, and should have opportunity to become their best, 
because ail matter, in the sight of God. True democracy rests 
upon religion ; and religion rests upon the recognition of the 
overriding sovereignty of God, and the supremacy of real values. 
Without that we are all at sixes and sevens. 

“The sources of politics lie beyond politics. If we try to 
embark on widespread social change, without some great con- 
yviction in common about the things which give life its meaning, 
we shall end in a social and moral chaos, leading inevitably to 
dictatorship. 

** “Mass-democracy ’ always ends in tyranny. 

“Thus we cannot hope to see through the task to which our 
people is dedicated, for which we have paid so mighty a price 
already, unless there is at the heart of our common life a true and 
vitalising faith in God. In all our plans and dreams for recon- 


struction the Church has still the decisive part to play. Here is 
an extract from a letter written by an officer in Tunis : 
“YT reckon a battle without faith is impossible. And our 


boys had faith, and they won a battle. I hope it will be so after 
it’s finished . . . And above all, the officers who lead in battle 
lead in this too, and I’m convinced that when we’ve won this 
war, there will be a return to Church by the people at home, led 
by us, not in the spirit that ‘ Faith without works is dead,’ but 
in the spirit that ‘ works without Faith are dead.’ ” 

““ Are we ready at home to take part in that movement ?” 


| The Greater Task beyond victone s 


ib ermity to 


Christian Council of South gh ase — Circular 
and Mission Authorities and Members of Counc 


DIFF ICULTY has sometimes been experiénced by 
missionaries, evangelists and others engaged up 
ous work, who desire to enter Native areas. 

The Secretary for Native Affairs has been good en. 
supply us with a concise statement of the legal positio 
respect. The following extract from his letter is sent to 
your information. E. W. GRanT, Hoa: Secret 


* 


** Subsection ‘W) of section twenty-four of ite Nativ: 4 
and Land Act, No. 18 of 1936, lays down that, save wit 
written permission of any person acting under the author 
the Trustee, or in accordance with the regulations, no” 
other than a Native shall reside or be or carry on any pro 
business, trade or calling upon land in any scheduled Nat 
or released area of which the Trust or a Native is the re 
owner or which is held by any religious denomination or 

“ This, as you will realise, is a general prohibition. The 
tion has, however, been largely modified by regulations 
certain classes of persons have been exempted from the op 
of subsection (1) of section twenty-four of the Act, amongst 0 

‘any minister, evangelist or teacher, other than an Asiatic, 1 
is a natural born British subject as defined in the British N. 
ality in the Union and Naturalisation and Status of Aliens 
1926 (Act No. 18 of 1926), or any amendment thereof, 
Union National as defined in the Union Nationality and 
Act, 1927 (Act No. 40 of 1927), or any amendment thereof, 
who is employed by any religious denomination or society Wl 
is recorded in the Native Affairs Department as having bee: 
recognised by the Government for the grant of privileges depen d 
ent upon such recognition, and ‘any member of the family c 
such person who is dependent upon him ’—see paragraphs 
and (f) of subsection (1) of Regulation No. 45 promulgated un 
Government Notice No. 1467 of 1940. : 

“A proviso to this sub-section lays down, however, that thi 
Minister may, in respect of any person so exempted, by dire tio 
conveyed in writing under the hand of the Secretary ‘for Nati 
Affairs, withdraw such exemption. 

= Shortly, therefore, the position is that British subjects and 
Union Nationals do not require a permit to enter Native area 
but the exemption may at any time be withdrawn. Naturalli 
the latter power would not be exercised without good cause. 

“Ministers, evangelists and teachers who are not Briti 
subjects or Union Nationals fall under the general prohibition 
and require permits to enable them to enter Native areas 
Applications therefore should be made to the Native Commissionet 
of the district or area concerned for transmission through thi 
Chief Native Commissioner to this office for consideration by thi 
Minister. In cases of urgency there is no objection to applic a 
tions being dealt with by telegram. 

“I trust that this explanation will clear up any doubts o/ 
difficulties which have been experienced in the past.” 


NATIVE COURT CASES. 

Mr. Justice Gutsche, in thanking the jury for the way in ict 
they had discharged their duties at the Mount Currie Cireui 
Court, said that it might well be that they would be relieved 0) 
some of their duties soon, as Natives felt they would like to take 
a share in the administration of justice, and, in so far as purel 
Native cases were concerned, the authorities were considering 
this very natural ambition, reports the Daily News. An experi 
ment might be made and, if successful, the Natives might 
given an opportunity to give effect to the principal of trial 
jury, which meant trial by their class. 
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New Books _ 


s The Church, by E. C. Rust (Livingstone Press, 
ondon, 40 pages, 6d.). 

s booklet is intended for youth groups and all those who 
ger to know of the activities of the world Church to-day. 
series of impressionistic sketches of what is happening in 
dus lands under the pressure of war and as the younger 
urches seek to express their Christian life and experience. 

appendix gives questions for discussion. 

— eas * ¥ 
» Govan English Readers for Bantu 
eenland (The Lovedale Press.) 

ith the recent publication of the Standard 6 Reader, this 

es of reading-books has been completed. It now contains : 
ow to Use the Govan English Readers” (an introductory 
yk for the teacher’s use) ; an “‘ Introductory Book ”’ (suitable 

r Sub-Standards A and B); and Readers for all the Standards 

ing from I to VI. | 

€ letter-press is good ; the format, in spite of paper shoit- 

is attractive ; the style and language are direct and free from 

ecessary verbiage ; and the numerous illustrations, given in 
book in the series, are of a kind.to gladden the eyes and 

s of most of our school-going African children. But there 

me thing I would like to see done—after the War has ended 

d such things as paper-supply, printing and binding are no 
ger major worries—and, that is, the substitution of hard 

d covers for the present tough paper ones. © 

') I heartily congratulate Miss Greenland on a good job well 

edone. She has given much time to the compiling of the Govan 

English Readers; has read widely and selected wisely the 

“subjects on which each well-graded set of lessons has been based 

and, I know personally, has patiently written and re-written 

‘many of these lessons again and again until she had quite satisfied 

= herself that they were as perfect as she could make them. 

¥ Already, there is a growing demand for these books from many 

W African countries far beyond the boundaries of the Cape Pro- 
: vince, and it is likely that, quite soon, the publishers will be 

Wicompelled, perforce, to change the title of the Series to The 

Govan English Readers for African Schools. W.J.B. 


Schools. F. A. 


©1944 Training Course in Evangel- 
' ism at the Lovedale Bible School 
Time: Opening—Ist February ; Closing—20th June, 1944. 
+ Students: Evangelists, 
Teachers, etc., of all Churches. 
i Indian Students are received. 
i), Subjects: Old and New. Testaments—Introduction and 
Exposition. Preparation of Addresses, Lessons, etc. 
Practical Evangelism and Sunday School Work. Dis- 
cussion Classes in Theology, etc. 
‘Fees: One shilling per day, that is, £7 for the whole 
‘Course. A few shillings will also be required for books. 
‘ Applications: Apply to The Head, Lovedale Bible School, 
: Lovedale, C.P. Give particulars of age, general 
educational standard, languages spoken and written, and 
standing in the Church. A note of recommendation 
from missionary or local minister must also be enclosed. 
= Applicants must be in good physical health. 
F Note: There is a long waiting list of applicants for 
this Course. It is important, therefore, that further 
applications be received not later than 15th December. 
As soon as possible after that date applicants will be 
advised if they can be accommodated, 


Student-Evangelists, Preachers, 
African, Coloured and 


- 


ies 
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Our Readers’ Views _ 
REACHING OUT TO THE LONELY MISSIONARY — 


To the Editor, The South African Outlook. — ae 

Sir,—The Christian Council, in its last meeting decided that _ 
next year a special effort must be made in evangelisation in — 
South Africa. This means that ministers, missionaries and Jay | 
preachers will be asked to do their utmost in the proclamation _ 
of “the glad tidings of the Kingdom.” ‘This is a splendid 
ambition, but if it is to be fulfilled, we must consider the bearers — 
of the message. They will be challenging others, but what of — 
themselves? If they are to give, will they not need to receive ?- 

It seems that something should be done,—not to evangelize 
the “evangelists,’—but to meet their spiritual needs. In — 
thickly populated countries, as in Europe, lack of fellowship ap, 
with the other people is already one of the main problems of the ~ 
ecclesiastic. What of his position here in South Africa? Inthe ~ 
town, he often finds himself a stranger, cut off from the pursuits — 
and ambitions of those around him. Away from the towns, he 
is even lonelier, living perhaps on a remote station, serving, as a 
missionary, a Native community. Truly, many spiritual leaders 
in this country must be hungry for refreshment, for new sugges- 
tions for tackling their problems. ei ae 

Something could easily be done to help them, which, at the — 
same time would forge a link between the different evangelical _ 
organisations in South Africa. yess 

Every year,—in some case8, twice a year,—ministers and mis- 
sionaries meet to discuss ecclesiastical or missionary. problems, + 
or to hear spiritual or biblical studies. One cannot but feel 
sorry when one thinks of the fate of the excellent and very care- 
fully prepared papers often read on these occasions to a smalk 
circle of colleagues. There is perhaps a discussion on the paper, 
which may be of some interest. Then, after a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, his paper may be put in the society’s files | 

Would it not be worth asking every church or missionary 
group to collaborate by sending to a central body, the Christian 
Council, for example, those papers which seem of real value, so 
that they could be edited and distributed, either as articles in 
. The Outlook or as roneod circulars. 

This would perhaps form the nucleus, after the war, of a 


-South African interdenominational Christian Review, in which 


the evangelical point of view, as well as the problems interesting 


’ the churches and the missions would be set forth and studied. 


Such a review would be of general interest and widen the horizon 
of evangelical thought and effort of all its readers, if, as we 
suggest, its publication were the joint concern of all the evange- — 
lical Churches and Missions. 

We write this note in order to find out if others feel the same 
need as we do. We would appreciate comments on this sugges- 
tion, agreeing or disagreeing with it. 

: Rev. G. A. BERTHOUD. 
P.E.M.S. (Morija). 


Lovedale and Fort Hare Notes 


On the evening of Friday, 22nd October, at a pre-Communion 
Service 104 students were received into the fellowship of the Church. 
Dr. Shepherd (Principal) conducted the service and was assisted by 
the Chaplain (Rev. R. L. Kilgour) and the Rev. R. Godfrey. The 
mid-session Communion Service was held ‘‘ Under the Oaks” on the 
following Sunday morning and was conducted by the Chaplain. 


A Nativity Play was performed by the students in mid-October to 
three very appreciative audiences. 


Miss Chebsey Smith, elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Smith 
of Lovedale, was married to Captain John Hewitt Browne of Umtata on 
Wednesday, 20th October. “che service was held “ Under the Oaks ” 
and was conducted by Dr. Shepherd assisted by Rev. R. L. Kilgour. 
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TOPICS FOR UNIVERSAL AND UNITED PRAYER — 
Sunday, January 2nd, to Sunday, January 9th, 1944. ra eee. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 2nd, 1944. 
Texts suggested for Sermons and Addresses. 


“* As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” Joshua xxiv. 15. 

“* If two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of my Father which is in heaven.”? Matthew 
xvili. 19, 

“ Christ also loved the Church and gave Himself for it ; that He might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the ‘Word : that He 

y might present it to Himself a et Church.” Ephesians. Vv. 25427. 

To me to live is Christ.”? Phil. i. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 3rd, 1944. 


The Church and the New Age. 
. Thanksgiving : 


a aie i 
For the preservation of the Church through the ape ead its gre ks 


in spite of opposition, 
For the revived spirit of courageous adventure in evangelism, 
For the opportunities God is giving His Church in these days of recon- 
struction. 
Confession : 
Of a spiritual lethargy which has been too common asnest Chris- 
OF eee of clear and consistent witness to Christ as Saviour and 
or 
‘Of the unworthy compromises the Church has made with worldliness, 
Prayer : 3 
That the.Church may make its full and unique contribution to the 
rebuilding of human life. 
That the Church may proclaim fearlessly that Se in which alone 
is the hope of enduring péace. 
Scripture Readings : Matt. xvi. 13-20. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 4th, 1944, 
The Church and the Nation. 


2 Cor. vi. 11-18. Rev. xxi. 1-7. 


Thanksgiving : 
For sane of a deepening interest in religion and the tusnine of many to 
Go 
For the strength and unity of the people in a great cause. 
For the determination to create a new and better social order. 
Confession : 
Of the failure of the nations to seek first the Hinedom of God and His 
righteousness. 
Of moral laxity, self-indulgence and intemperance which are so pre- 
valent. 
- Prayer : 
For the uniting of all citizens in righteousness for the common good of 
all. 
For the growth of the spirit of service. 
Scripture Readings : Isaiah lii. 1-10. Luke iv. 14-21. 
Tim. ii. 1-8. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 5th, 1944. 
The Church and the World. 


Rom. xiii. 1 


Thanksgiving : 
That God’s way is being made known upon-earth, and His saving 
health among all nations. 
That persecution and oppression have not broken but have rather 
strengthened the Church. 
That in many lands the Gospel is winning its way amongst the people. 
Confession : 
Of the indifference of many Christians to Christ’s command to 
evangelise the whole world. 
Of the weakness of the Church because of the lack of love in many of 
its members. 
Of the poverty of that spirit of evangelism which would make all the 
Lord’s people prophets. 
Prayer : 
That the Church may realise its call to make Christian every realm of 
human life. 
That the statesmanship of all nations may be increasingly based on the 
principles of the Gospel. 
That the Church in every land may kg rededicated to its supreme task 
of proclaiming Christ. 


* That the persecution of the Jews may be as and ith 4 
recognise in Christ their Messiah and Saviour. _ 
Matt. xxviii. 16-20, Ro 


Sorip ture Readings : Psalm Ixvii. 


‘THURSDAY, JANUARY 6th, 1944. 
The Church and the’Home. 


Thanksgiving : 
For Christian ‘homes and early training in religion. 
For family affection and fellowship. e 
_ For the love of God our Father, of Whom the whole fami whe i 
and on ‘earth is named. 
Confession : 
Of hy decline in family worship and in- the Svea “of ‘th Ast 
0 
Of the weakening of the.ties of marriage and the growth of ‘a 
relationships. 
Of see example of worldliness set by so many neieee 
Prayer : 
That childsen may ne brought up in the nurture and admonit ion 
or 
That the Christian family may be recognised as the foundatio 
national life. a 
That due reverence may be given to the Lord’s Day and thee 
House. 


Serpiue Rea'ings : Deut. vi.1-9. 1 Sam. iii. 1-10. Luke x. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1944. ; a 
= The Church and-ite|Unity. 
Thanksgiving : 
For the increase of co-operation in prayer and service. 
For the closer unity of Christians of all oe in oe pre 
time of trouble. : 
Confession : 
be Of the sins of pride and exclusiveness which keep Chyitace apart . 
& Of our reluctance to recognise that where Christ i is, there is His C} 
"Of our slowness to combine Christian forces against the world. 
Prayer : 
That all Christians may “‘ keep the unity of the Spirit, in the boar 
peace.’ 
That they may think less of things that Givida and more-of Christ we 
unites them. - z 
That they all may be one. 
Scripture Readings : 


. that the world may believe. 
Psalm aii John xvii. 1-11. Eph. iv. 1-1 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1944. Es 
The Church and the Kingdom of God. 3 


Thanksgiving : zy 
For the determination of the siied nations to establish righteousnes 
and liberty of conscience and worship throughout the world. — 
For those in many lands who are planning for international co-operatic on, 
For the influence of the Christian Church in the world, and i its contri, 
bution to the uplifting of the nations. 
Confession : RRS 
Of the imperfections in the Church’s life which hinder the ae 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost in which the Kingdom a 
God is realised. 
Of failures on the part of the Church to prepare for the return 0! 
Christ as King. 
Prayer : 
That all rulers and governments may hold their power as from God: 
and exercise it according to His will. 
That education may be founded on Christian truth, and directed ti 
the establishment of Christian citizenship. 
That the kingdoms of the world may speedily become the Kingdom cob 
our God and of His Christ. 
Scripture Readings : Psalm Ixxii. 1-12. 
33-40, 


On Sunday, January 9th, sermons. will be preached in man 

Churches on Christian Unity, with corresponding arrangement} 

for united Communion in accordance with the principles: anti 
regulations of the several Denominations. 


(Issued by the World’s Evangelical Alliance) 


Matt. xiii. 44-53. John XVii's 
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